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the best of all tributes we can pay to the poet in him.
The tragedy becomes a comedy, or something very
like a comedy, in spite of the famous slamming of the
door. There is more than we used to think in the
hope, thrown out at the end, that the miracle will
happen, that Helmer and Nora will ultimately discover
how a life together may become a real marriage. We
are left with just a little glimpse of Ibsen's third
kingdom.

Once A Doll's House was off his hands, Ibsen seems
to have been undecided in which direction to pursue
the disturbing ideas he had stirred up in that play. In
one plan he thought of providing a constructive
solution to Nora's problem, by writing another
comedy which should show, without any disconcerting
unpleasantness at the close, under what conditions a
true marriage could be achieved. Possibly this would
have soothed the ruffled minds of his contemporaries;
but with the unanticipated indignation awakened by
the Doll's House ringing in his ears, he was in no mood
to placate the many-headed monster of the public.
Instead, he seemed to say to them : "My good people,
you have been shocked by my criticism of the con-
ventional marriage, a marriage built upon the lie;
instead of sympathizing with my revolting Nora, you
think that she did the wrong thing in repudiating her
false marriage. Very good! Now I will show you
what tragic consequences a marriage of which you
would approve may entail. I will show you a noble
woman who has fulfilled faithfully all the demands of
marriage, who has not revolted, and who lives to see
her beloved son, for whom she has made every sacrifice,
go down into the night of insanity." Such was the
origin and purpose of Ghosts,, which was published
in 1881. The plan of a constructive marriage drama
was not carried out until years later, in The Lady from
the Sea.

A Doll's House had awakened controversy, but this
was feeble compared with the torrent of reprobation